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In Your Own Backyard: A Trip to Klamath Junction 


The land on which would 
become Klamath Junction 
was originally Donation 
Land Claim which once was 
the residence of the local 
Rogue Valley Native Ameri- 


cans. 


The first white settlers on 
Donation Land Claim were 
the Hill family. Father and 
mother were Isaac and 
Elizabeth Fine Hill, and 
their four children, son, 
Cicero, and daughters, Mar- 
tha, Mary, and Ann. The 
Hill family, among the other 
700 emigrants, upon residing 
in the land, found them in a 
bitter battle with the first 
residents of the land, the 
Natives. This resulted on 
both sides, slaughter and 
massacre, multiple lives lost. 


It is known that the trappers 
of Hudson Bay followed the 
trails of animal and native 
on a rutted path that be- 
came the wagon stage, coach 


road, toll road over the 


Siskiyous. This began in use 
since the 1850s and reached 
its height with the Golden 
Spike drive to Ashland in 
1887. The usage of this toll 
road caused a decline in rail- 
road traffic. A level route 
was built from Klamath 
Falls to Ashland in 1887. 
The usage of this toll road 


caused a decline in railroad 
traffic. A level route was 
built from Klamath Falls to 
Ashland, passing through 
the fork of the road which is 
“Klamath Junction.” 


At its peak in the 1930s, 
Klamath Junction was a 
thriving small town, home 
to several families, two gas 
stations, a mechanic, 
café and the road- 
house “The Dutch 
Mill.” The Dutch 
Mill held the popular 
dance hall. 


The citizens of 
Klamath Junction 
were a city unto 


extra special for their Satur- 
day night dances at “The 
Dutch Mill?” 


From audible In Your Own 
Backyard: A Trip to Klamath 
Junction by CafeGirl Thriv- 
ers, Nov. 15, 2020 


their own and rarely a >| 


needed to travel to 
the neighboring city 
of Ashland for any 
Klamath 


Junction was sur- 


necessity. 


rounded by many an 
orchard, from the 
early emigrant fam- 
ily, which led to a 
packinghouse and an 
apple press. 


This being the height 
of the prohibition, 
do you think the 
residents of Klamath 
Junction were ex- 
perts in fermentation 
to make their drink 
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Klamath Junction: History Submerged Beneath Emigrant Lake 


The first white women in the 
south end of the Bear Creek 
Valley were Elizabeth Fine 
Hill and her daughters Mar- 
tha, Mary and Ann. Headed 
up by father Issac and 
brother Cicero, they settled 
on a Donation Land Claim 
which is now under Enigean tate. 


The Hills spent a year travel- 
ing from Tennessee, leaving 
with a covered wagon, con- 
siderable livestock, building 
tools, general supplies and 
two books: the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Arriving 
in Ashland exactly 365 days 
later, with only a stove 
lashed to the back of a mule, 
they were greeted by a small 
one room, dirt-floored cabin, 
with holes for windows. The 
men had thrown the cabin 
together while the women 
spent several months at Fort 
Wagner, a fortified house in 
what is now Talent. 


The women kept a brave 
face, but later revealed that 
they each wandered off to a 


A Price on His Head 


Voracious Panther Terroriz- 
ing Phoenix Livestock Own- 
ers 


The people about Phoenix 
are much excited on account 
of a monstrous panther that 
has wandered into their vi- 
cinity. About two weeks 
ago it took up its abode in 
the brushy Bear Creek bot- 
tom, about half a mile from 
town, where it makes night 
hideous, and causes the peo- 
ple to keep “close in,” espe- 
cially after dark. 


Little hunting was done 


secluded place and cried 
alone, such was their measure 
of pride and dedication... They 
had actually arrived in Ore- 
gon quite wealthy in livestock 
and possessions, yet a cruel 
winter and a path, instead of 
a wagon trail from the Wil- 
lamette Valley left them 
broke, wagon less and on foot 
as they strode into the Valley. 


The only problem with a Do- 
nation Land Claim is that the 
Rogue River Indians were 
there first. The Hill family 
soon became embroiled in a 
war with the Native Ameri- 
cans, who didn’t much appre- 
ciate the fact that 700 pio- 
neers arrived the next year, 
each family to claim prime 
farming, hunting and living 
sites that the Indians had 
used for untold generations. 
The Indians slaughtered, 
while the pioneers merely 
massacred, the end result be- 
ing a slew of dead and dying. 


We have followed the Hudson 
Bay trappers as they followed 


and the panther left undis- 
turbed while it was content 
to subsist on small game and 
pigs, but a few days ago it 
went to the Dodge farm, 
which is a mile and a half 
east, and attacked a calf 
belonging to Mr. Dodge. 
The calf was bitten through 
the back and lived but a few 
hours afterward. Several 
cows were near and it was 
thought that they fright- 
ened the animal away. 
Later it killed a spring colt 
belonging to V.A. Dunlap 
and dragged the colt up the 
mountain to a shaded place, 


Indian and animal trails over 
the Siskiyous from California 
and, over time, how the path 
was widened to a rutted, then 
a maintained toll road. This 
road lead to a now nearly for- 
gotten fork in the road called 
Klamath Junction. 


The wagon/stagecoach toll 
road over the Siskiyous, used 
since the 1850s, gave way in 
importance to the railroad 
when the Golden Spike was 
driven in Ashland on Dec. 17, 
1887, connecting Ashland to 
the balance of a nationwide 
railroad system. Railroad 
passenger traffic declined dra- 
matically in 1926 as a faster 
and more level route through 
Klamath Falls was opened. 


In 1926 the US Highway Sys- 
tem was created and the for- 
mer wagon/stagecoach trail, 
as improved, became desig- 
nated US-99, which reached 
Klamath Junction at the bot- 
tom of the grade from the 
Siskiyou Summit. 


It was during 1926 that Emi- 


where it devoured it. A 
search was then made, but 
after one day the hunt was 
abandoned owing to the lack 
of necessary dogs. Mr. 
Colter was notified and has 
gone to the scene, and it is 
likely that but few days will 
elapse before conditions re- 
sume their normal serenity. 
A reward is offered by the 
endangered stockman.-- 


Tidings. 


Medford Mail - 7/10/1908 


grant Lake was created to 
supply water for the nascent 
systems of irrigation within 
the valley, one of which is 
known as the Talent Irriga- 
tion District (TID). 


Klamath Junction slowly 
built up over the years. In 
the 1930s it sported a hand- 
ful of houses, two gas sta- 
tions, an automotive garage, 
café and a roadhouse. 


The lake was expanded in 
1960 by a much larger dam. 
Klamath Junction was con- 
demned to a watery grave. 


The larger dam was to flood 
the pioneer cemetery, 
founded by the Hill Family. 
In 1958 workers dug up 
members of the Hill, Dunn, 
Russell and other pioneer 
families dating back to the 
1850s and relocated them to 
higher ground. 


Taken from Klamath Junc- 
tion: History Submerged 
Beneath Emigrant Lake by 
Lance K. Pugh, Dec. 2005 
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Kantor’s Hill by Craig Honeycutt 


My cousins by marriage, 
Marilyn and Ken Kantor, 
lived at the base of the hill 
you see in this painting. 
As kids, with lots of other 
cousins and friends, we 
spent a fare amount of 
time celebrating holidays, 
birthdays and anniversa- 
ries not to mention fun 
parties at the homemade 
swimming pool her father 
Henry made. 


We called it “Kantor’s 
Hill” because in the 1920s 
Grandpa and Grandma 
Kantor bought an orchard 
on its eastern base and set- 
tled there. After a long 
and arduous journey from 
Hungary to Ellis Island in 
New York, then across the 
country to California and 
up through the Siskiyou 
Mountains on a severely 


rough road, they wound 
down on the northern side 
to the Rogue River Val- 
ley. This was an arduous 
trip. They had a small 
flat trailer able to hold 
one person and a bicycle. 
It took them 2 months to 
get over the summit and 
land in Talent, Oregon. 
In 1922 when my cousin’s 
father Henry was born, 
they procured a small or- 
chard below this hill on 
Fern Valley Road and 
raised nine children, one 
of which was name Elmer 
who became my stepfa- 
ther. They all had their 
part in working the or- 
chard until after we cous- 
ins were grown. 


In the painting is a faded 
silhouette of Mt. Wagner 
named after one of the 


2023 Annual Christmas Potluck 


The Phoenix 
Museum’s 
lights were 
ablaze Decem- 
ber 12th wel- 
coming mem- 
bers and friends 
to share the 
wondrous array 
of victuals set 
before them. 
Every seat was 
taken and con- | 
versations were 
at a premium. 
It was a time to 
celebrate the 
past year and 
look forward 

to the coming 
year. 


early settlers, Jacob Wag- 
ner. In the foreground of 
the painting is an orchard 
on the right and crooked 
old tank I remember as 
always being crooked. 
These likely date back to 
the twenties. Recently, 
the tank, and many acres 
of orchard, have been ex- 
cavated, burned, cleaned 


up and plowed under to be 


replaced by hemp. But, 


the old Kantor orchard is 
there. You can drive up 
the hill and when on top 
look to the left and down 
the drive way to see it: a 
small, quaint and almost 
ancient landmark for 
those of us who grew up 
here and sadly, there are 
fewer and fewer of these 


in the Rogue Valley. 
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q You can be a member of Phoenix q 
Historical Society for just $10.00 
; a year per person. Join now and 
help preserve the history of 


Phoenix and the surrounding 


ar€a. 
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Museum Happenings 


Thanks to Dave Hodson, the 
front porch light of the mu- 
seum has been overhauled 
and is now functioning. 


A new Jackson County Heri- 
tage Association brochure, 
History Lives Here, including 


the Jackson County Muse- 
ums and Heritage Sites and 
funded by Travel Southern 
Oregon, is now available 
throughout Jackson County. 
Many thanks to Maureen 
Battistella for compiling this 
extensive and updated docu- 
ment. 


It will be decided at the 
March Jackson County Heri- 
tage Association meeting if 
the History Hunt is to again 
take place. It’s always been a 
fun activity for visitors 

to participate in at our Jack- 
son County museums. 


Perkins and Lyons, archi- 
tects, are engaged at present 
in completing the plans for 
the new school building for 
the Phoenix school district, 
which is to cost in the 
neighborhood of $16,000, a 
bond issue of that amount 
being recently voted for the 
purpose. 

The new school building 
will be of brick and will be a 
most modern and handsome 
structure. No essential de- 
tails have been overlooked 
and when the building is 
completed it will be one of 
the finest schoolhouses in 
any of the smaller towns of 
the county. 

The building will be two 
stories in height and will 
have a basement with a ceil- 


Plans for the Phoenix School 


ing nine feet high The first 
floor will contain the class- 
rooms, while the second 
floor will be given over to an 
assembly hall which will 
contain a large stage and 
dressing rooms. Throughout 
the building are necessary 
cloakrooms and other small 
rooms. 

The basement will contain 
a furnace room, a playroom, 
a lunchroom, a bicycle room 
and other rooms of a like 
nature. 

The first floor has four 
large classrooms 25x32, four 
cloakrooms 8x25 and a li- 
brary 25x32. 

The second floor has the 
assembly hall. This room is 
of a large size, 40x30, be- 
sides a stage 12x22, and two 


dressing rooms 10x12. 

The foundations of the 
building are to be of con- 
crete, while the building is 
to be of brick. The school- 
house at present in use has 
been sold to the members 
of the Christian Church in 
Phoenix for use as a 
church. The new building 
will occupy the same site as 
is in use at present. 

The bell tower on the new 
building is one of the most 


handsome as any building 


in the valley. 

As soon as the plans are 
completed, which will be 
within a week or so, bids 
will be called for the erec- 
tion of the work. 


Mail Tribune--6/12/1908 


